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I^IMITED 


fox  Cnjlanli*«  l^alie 


A  *  A 


a  Oder  the  shadow  of  a  world  in  arms 
He  passes  hence,  whose  only  thought 
was  Peace : 
Out  of  the  hate^  the  hurries,  the  aJarms 

•nwl  w.th  the  .trenuou.  century  facreaw : 
Ifad  he  but  .pared  him^tf...  «,  „„,  ^^^ 

Fun  many  a  long  year  yet  was  hi,  to  take : 
He  gave  hi.  b;st  his  la,t-for  England',  sake 


t  I 


*       *      * 


^^t^e  regal  purple  and  the  ring  of  gold 
^^J    As  fraught  with  new  significance,  he  wore : 

The  sceptre  handed  from  his  sires  of  old 
,    Had  meanings  it  had  never  known  before : 
To  heal  the  sick,  the  sorrowful  to  cheer, 

The  poor  and  desolate  his  friends  to  make, 
He  held  as  sovereignty :  and,  void  of  fear, 

Counted  no  cost  too  great— for  England's  sake. 


m 


^  ^  A 


;mgamong  Kings,  man  among  simple  men. 
^    With  all  humanity  for  kith  and  kin, 
What  better  guerdon  can  we  wish  him,  then. 
Than  Peace-that  peacewhere  he  ha.  entered  in? 
No  red-stained  laurels  rest  upon  his  head. 

But  olive-boughs  of  peace  around  him  wake 
S^et  memories,  and  crown  him,^living  or  dead- 
With  praise,  and  love,  and  tears,-for  England's 
sake. 

^ay  Byron 
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'  ■      ^  ^^  always    be   my   most  ardent 

I        ^^  sincere   wish   to   walk  in   the 

^"^'^  footsteps   of  good   men   who   have 

preceded  me,  and  with  God's  help  to  fulfil  the 

duties   which    I    have   been   called   upon  to 

occupy  to-day. 

(1875) 
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oh«?r  '"°^'  ""^  "^  '■"  '"'"  "'<*• «»«  been  pro- 
Phehcdly  p„,  „,o  U.e  mouth  of  .he  litUe  boy  who  w« 
b«n  ..  Buckingham  Palaee  on  November  9.b,  1841  .oT 
<«.  .n  mhentance.  so  enormous  .  responsibiliftr.    I,  ^as 
-«r^80  y«u,  sm,«  .he  bir.h  of  „  EngHd,  MoLhC 
W  UAen  place  m  England :  .he  Nation  .ha.  welcomed  .he 
He,r.Apparen.  wi.h  unfeigned  and  enAusia,.ic  rejoicing 
conUnued^foUow  hi,  inftn,  year,  witi.  look,  ofT^i 
mu^t    The  ligh,  active,  blue^yed.  fiUr-hai™,  H«Ie  t^ 

liable  .o  <e.  m.o  «rape,,  Uke  any  otiier  hed.hy  child :  bu. 
he  Uiough.  (a,  a  ,cr.p  of  a  childish  letter  ,how,) 


B^S 


I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  I  am  ever 
naughty,  for  I  am  much  happier  when  I 
am  good. 


And  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  write,  he  copied  out  in 

^yJT"  ''"''''  '""'  '^^  '"^^'^  «"^«  momin;  and 
evening  prayers. 

lo 


KING  EDWARD   VII. 


^    O  merciful  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  giving 
^    me  rest  during  the  night  past,  and  refresh- 
ing me  with  quiet  sleep.     O  Lord,  grant 
that  I  may  pass  a  good  and  happy  day,  and 
be  obedient  to  all  those  who  are  set  to 
watch   over  me.      Bless  dear  Papa  and 
Mama  and  give  them  the  comfort  of  seeing 
me  grow  up  a  good  child.     Bless  and  keep 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  teach  them 
and  me  to  remember  Thee  our  Creator, 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


ill    O  Almighty  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  all  the 

^    mercies  which  Thou  hast  given  me  this 

day.    Take  me  this  night  under  the  shadow 

of  Thy  wing,  and  grant  that  I  may  rise 

again  in  health  and  safety,  for  Thou  only 
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canst  protect  me.  Bless  dear  Papa,  Mama, 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  make  me  a 
good  boy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Under  the  care  of  governesses  and  tutors,  the  Httle 
Albert  Edward  was  educated  as  the  heir  of  England,-and 
might  indeed  have  been  rather  over^ucated,  had  not  his 
natural  sense  of  fun  preserved  him.    But  he  was  "an  affec- 
tionate.  dear  litde  fellow."  anxious  to  do  kindnesses,  and 
acutely  sympathetic.    At  ten  years  of  age  he  made  his  first 
speech  to  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  in  return  for  the  pre- 
sent  of  a  handsome  paper.cutter;--but  his  words  are  not  re- 
corded.-and  at  eighteen,  he  was  informed  by  the  Queen  that 
he  was  now  to  consider  himself  his  own  master.    It  was  not 
however,  until  two  years  later,  that  the  death  of  his  father. 
Ae  Pnnce  Consort.  left  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  of 
twenty,  m  as  difficuh  a  position,  perhaps,  as  any  young  man 
has  ever  occupied :  serving  a  long  apprenticeship  to  royalty 
for  forty  years :  being  obliged  to  perform  the  most  irksome 
and  tedious  tasks  that  can  fall  to  a  Sovereign's  share,  with- 
out  any  actual  authority:  acting  as  a  deputy  King,  it  may 
be  said,  minus  all  the  pride  and  the  kudos  of  Kingship. 
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His  approaching  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Danish 
Princess  Alexandra  stirred  him  deeply.  It  was  a  love-match 
of  the  most  romantic  nature,-from  the  time  that,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  her  portrait,  he  met  her  in  the  old 
Cathedral  of  Spires,  to  the  day  when  sixty  maidens  strewed 
flowers  before  her  in  the  English  streets,-when.  "since 
womankind  existed."  as  Thackeray  wrote,  "has  any  woman 
had  such  a  greeting  P  " 

^  I  feel  now  (wrote  Albert  Edward)  what  it 
^S"  is  to  be  really  happy.  If  I  can  make  the 
future  life  and  home  of  the  Princess  a 
happy  one,  I  shall  be  content.  I  feel 
doubly  happy  in  the  thought  that  my 
approaching  marriage  is  one  that  has  the 
approval  of  the  Nation:  and  I  only  trust 
that  I  may  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
that  have  been  formed  of  me. 
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A  quiet  evening  at  home  with  the  Princess  and  the 
children.»-that.  in  later  years,  was  his  own  thoroughly 
Enghsh  ideal  of  happiness.  But  he  was  already  convinced 
of  the  fact  that  "happiness,  to  be  perfected,  must  be  shared  "• 
as  witness  a  remarkable  letter  he  wrote: 

g^    Yes ;  I  have  been  a  most  fortunate  man— 
^»    heir  to  a  great  throne,  and  yet  able  to  enjoy 
liberty.    I  have  an  admirable  mother,  an 
exquisite  wife,  and  charming  children,  a 
whole  nation-nay,  many  nations  in  one- 
to  love  and  please.    I  sometimes  wonder 
how  I  manage  not  to  become  selfish  and 
hard-hearted.   Yet  I  pity  misery  and  want, 
and  when  I  have  seen  an  anxious  and 
worried  face,  I  cannot  sleep  before  I  have 
enquired  into  the  poor  creature's  distress. 
I  catch  very  vivid  impressions  when  I 
travel,  and  I  daily  write  to  the  Princess 
such  descriptions  of  landscapes  and  people 

'4 
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ws 


as  I  can  well  cram  into  a  letter  of  reason- 
able length.  She  keeps  these,  and  could 
one  day  make  a  book  out  of  my  travelling 
notes.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  Princess. 
She  possesses  a  soul  as  perfect  as  her  face, 
which  you  must  know  is  very  sweet  and 
beautiful. 


And  these  sentiments  of  pity  and  the  desire  to  relieve 
suffering,  were  fully  shared  by  the  gracious  woman  whom 

I  he  had  chosen.  For  the  name  of  Alexandra-Princess  or 
Queen-will  remain  synonymous  for  many  a  generation 
with  the  thought  of  spontaneous  philanthropy-with  the 

I  remembrance  of  "an  infinite  capacity  for  doing  good." 

The  ordinary  troubles  of  life,  which  no  pomp  nor  power 
can  avert,  fell  upon  the  royal  pair,-the  all-but  fatal  illness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1871,-the  loss  of  their  youngest 
child  the  same  year,  and  of  their  eldest  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  in  1892.  The  sense  of  relationship  with  the  whole 
j  nation  sustained  them  in  their  sorrow. 
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If  sympathy  at  such  a  moment  (they  wrot 
is  of  any  avail,  the  remembrance  that  the 
grief  has  been  shared  by  all  classes  will  I 
a  lasting  consolation  to  their  sorrowii 
hearts,  and  if  possible,  will  make  thei 
more  than  ever  attached  to  their  dea 
country. 


And  it  was  this  same  feeling  to  which  King  Edwar 
appealed  in  his  memorable  speech  to  his  first  Council. 


^^g 


*  trust  to  the  nation  to  support  me  in  th( 
arduous  duties  which  now  devolve  upoi 
me  by  inheritance,  and  to  which  I  an 
determined  to  devote  my  whole  strengtli 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
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He  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  He  was  "loved  not  only  as 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world."  not  only  as  a  supremely 
able  ruler,  but  as  a  friend,  a  companion.-one  who  had 

come  to  seem  at  last  an  inseparable,  inalienable,  part  of  all 
our  ddly  doings."    "King  Edward.**  as  has  been  written. 

was^  Great  Britain.''-"more  English  than  most  English- 
men."--"ihe  representative  man  of  the  race."  "King  Edward 

Tu^"^'^^"^""'  ""^^  """^  ^'  ^  ^>^««  ««  ««om. 
pushed.     Great  Britain  mourns  as  for  herself!" 


King  Edward  evinced  the  same  interest  in  the  Arts  and 
professions  as  in  the  more  humble  callings  of  life.  That  large 
and  pauent  body,  the  brain  of  the  nation,  the  British  middle- 
class,  was  not  ignored  by  him  in  favour  of  either  the  "classes" 
or  the  "masses."  Sir  Frederick  Uighton  once  observed  of 
a  Royal  Academy  banquet : 


Su-.  of  the  graces  by  which  your  Royal  Highness  has 
won  and  firmly  retains  the  affectionate  attachment  of  English- 
men, none  has  operated  more  strongly  than  the  widtfi  of 
your  sympathies,  for  there  is  no  honourable  sphere  in  which 
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BngUthmen  move,  no  pwt  of  life  in  which  they  tned. 
wherein  your  Royil  Highnen  has  not  at  tome  time.  b» 
tfraoeful  woid  or  deed,  evinced  en  enlightened  inteiest" 

Andhii  comments  on  the  Arts  ere  just  whet  might  be 
«Wted-pbin  common.sense  words,  hying  stress  upon  the 
value  of  work,  the  sense  of  human  kinship,  and  the  desire 
for  ultimate  happiness  in  all  things. 

ill  To  be  a  good  painter,  genius  is  by  no  means 
^  all  that  is  required;  industry  and  persever- 
ance must  also  be  exercised,  just  as  much  as 
in  the  case  of  eminent  clergymen,  lawyers, 
scientific  men,  philosophers,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  branch  of  human  exertion 
which  we  can  name.     {Rcyai  Acadtmy^  1871) 

^    I  lay  great  store  by  the  meeting  of  various 

^S»    cksses  of  society  in  pursuit  of  a  common 

yet  elevating  study.    Such  a  union  softens 


KINO  BOWARO  VII. 


^    avenhe^  w^irt,  kindly  eelhig  between 

VM.ou,d,M.^«d  prove,  that  .UniMkind 
•re  akin  when  engafed  in  an  art  which  give* 
the  higheit  ezprewion  to  some  of  the  best 
•nd  purest  feelings  of  the  homan  heart. 

(2?»r«/  CtUep  ofMuit,  1 893) 

Hs  held  medlod  men  in  hilh  honour : 

^    Any  «|dition  to  the  knowledge  of  medicine 

«    °"«»t«'»y«y.  be  followed  by  an  increase  in 

tbehappmess  of  mankind.  (jgg,) 

At  for  hi.  litenuy  tMt».  which  m  evinced  in  the  ravid 

w»  »  U.e  h«^  of  hi.  counTy.  „d  eepedally  of  hi.  ^ 
*««^  He  bonght  every  work  he  could  hear  of.  deding  ^ 
*.  P-M»  or  pnv«.  «hni«l..„Uon  of  .he  E„.e,~^S 
«d.  a.  h»,on,  rf  a^  Crime..  W„.  wid.  Coloni,!  hl.Z 
«dr^n.of.hefadi.n  Mutiny.  The  coUedon  jene^; 
»•    that  of  a  man  of  business.  »h^»^  •  *  •«»«r«My 

divene."  ousmess,  whose  interests  are  many  and 
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Indit  ud  the  Colonies  were,  indeed,  very  near  to  hi 
heart  He  was  an  unswerving  believer,  as  some  one  hs 
•aid.  at  a  Ume  when  the  Colonies  were  not  "fashionable, 
m  then-  actual  and  their  possible  greatness;  he  desired  t. 
forward  them  in  all  respects. 

lil    ^°  ^v^'T  effort  to  further  and  develop  theii 

^»    material  interests— interests  which  we  feel 

to  be  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  pros- 

perity  of  the  Empire,  we  must  remember 

that,  as  regards  the  Colonies,  they  are  the 

legitimate  and  naturrl  homes  in  future,  of 

the  most  adventurous  and  energetic  portion 

of  the  population  of  these  islands.    Their 

progress,  and  their  power  of  providing  aU 

that  makes  life  comfortable  and  attractive. 

cannot,  therefore,  but  be  a  matter  of  serious 

concern  to  us  all. 


so 
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And  in  India,  wliioh  he  said  it  !iad  been  the  dream  of 
hif  life  to  visit,  he  made  friends  of  the  haughtiest,  the  most 
aloof,  amongst  the  native  Princes.  "It  was  then  that  he 
evinoed  his  unrivalled  tact  by  showing  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  their  complicated  ranks  and  genealogies,  the  antiquity  of 
•ome  of  their  fiunilies.  and  the  gallant  deeds  of  their 
ancestors." 


The  same  uarivalled  tact  was  brought  to  bear  in  deal, 
fag  with  that  "most  distressful  country"  where  no  English 
Royalty  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  received  with  open 
arms.    For.  as  an  Irish  newspaper  has  observed.  "  since  the 
days  of  Strongbow.  King  Edward  was  the  first  English 
monarch  who  could  be  said  to  be  a  friend  of  Ireland."    And 
indeed  that  warm-hearted  isle  reciprocated  the  friendship. 
After  his  first  visit  there  in  1858.  all  had  "some  word  of 
endearment  to  couple  with  his  name,  some  story  to  tell  of 
his  kindness  and  generosity."  A  leading  Irishman  is  reported 
to  have  replied,  on  being  questioned  of  possible  risk  to  the 
King.     "Risk I     He  could  walk  alone  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the  other,  and  never  have  anything  worse  than  a 
rose  thrown  at  him."    And  when,  in  1885.  a  meeting  of  Irish 
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d^urd,  in  New  York  threatened  him  wiA  deeth  if  h. 

rn  ^•"  '?  ^r-  '^  '^•"  "-^  -»  "  *»  " 
«n  occasion  of  which  he  said : 

^    Our  late  visit  to  Ireland,  if  it  wa.  a  labour 

—  "J^JJ^^walabouroflove.  ..  .Iwa«8ure 
that  on  going  there  we  should  meet  with  a 
kind  and  hearty  reception.  ....  ^e 
received  as  kind  and  loyal  a  reception  as  it 
could  be  the  good  fortune  of  anyone  to  meet 

with. My  son  and  I  had  the  oppor- 

tumty  of  visiting,  aldiough  the  time  allowed 
us  was  too  short  to  do  all  that  we  could  have 
^shed  to  do,  those  districts  of  the  town 
of  Dublin,  in  which  die  houses,  although 
they  might  have  picturesqueness.  were 
certamly  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
happmess  and  welfare  of  their  inhabitants 
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He  had,  in  fact,  "walked  virtually  unattended  into  the 
darkest  slums  of  Dublin,  to  have  blessings  and  good  wishes 
showered  upon  him  instead  of  hot  water  and  vitriol  •* 

Later  on  he  returned  onee  more  to  "dear  dirty  Dublin," 
and  was  welcomed  as  warmly  as  ever. 


ill  '^  "  ^*tb  supreme  satisfaction  tiiat  I  have 
^  during  our  stay  so  often  heard  die  hope 
expressed  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 
upon  Ireland.  I  shaU  eageriy  await  the 
fulfihnent  of  tills  hope.  Its  reahsation  will, 
under  divine  providence,  depend  largely 
upon  the  steady  development  of  self-reliance 
and  co-operation,  upon  better  and  more 
practical  education,  upon  the  growth  of 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprise,  and 
upon  the  increase  of  mutual  toleration  and 


respect. 
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But  the  courage  of  the  King  in  the     ce  of  danger,  a 

evinced  ,n  the  1885  visit  to  Dublin.-that    'simple  courage 

which  has  been  alluded  to  by  his  son.-was  one  of  his  moa 

typical  traits.    His  life  was  a  charmed  one:  it  was  foil  o 

hair-breadth  'scapes  and  painful  accidents  and  illnesses -ye 

nothing  shook  his  imperturbability.    His  coolness  and  plucl 

were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  subjects:  not  less  so  wai 

his  appi^iation  of  those  qualities  in  others.     Deeds  oi 

homely  heroism  he  loved  to  reward :  and  his  full  knowledge 

of  the  Nation's  devotion  to  him  made  him  realise  the  more 

keenly  for  how  much  he  stood  to  them. 

^l^J^.t    n      """^"^  **'"'^°^^°«  °P«'*t»o«  which 
postponed  the  Coronation  festivities.     Not  a  word  of  his 

own  pam,  risk,  or  disappointment :  and  subsequently  he  sent 
a  message  to  his  subjects : 

1^    The  postponement  of  the  ceremony  owing 

'«■    to  my  iUnesB  caused,  I  fear,  much  incon- 

vemence  and  trouble  to  those  who  intended 
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to  celebrate  it;  but  their  disappointment 
was  borne  by  them  with  admirable  patience 
and  temper.  The  prayers  of  my  people 
f  r  my  recovery  were  heard;  and  I  now 
offer  up  my  deepest  gratitude  to  divine 
providence  for  having  preserved  my  life 
and  given  me  strength  to  fulfil  the  impor- 
tant  duties  which  devolve  upon  me  as  the 
Sovereign  of  this  great  Empire.  (1902) 


When  the  deferred  great  ceremony  at  last  took  place,  it 
™  said  that  His  Majesty,  as  he  left  the  Abbey,  "looked 
like  a  man  who  had  seen  a  vision."    Was  it  the 


'•Vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that 

would  be, 

When  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 

battle  flags  were  furl'd. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Fedemtion 
of  the  World." 
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The  King's  own  leanings  towards  a  soldier's  life— "t 
only  life"— as  he  said  in  his  younger  days,— and  the  firm  ec 
fidence  in  "our  first  line  of  defence  "  which  led  him  to  ph 
both  his  sons  as  Cadets  in  the  Navy,  were  often  manifesti 
in  his  utterances. 


of 


I  think  Englishmen  have  every  reason  to  1 
proud  of  possessing  such  an  Army  an 
Navy  as  ours.  Of  course,  we  do  not  pn 
tend  that  they  are  perfection,  but  I  ai 
sure  that  every  endeavour  is  used  yes 
after  year  to  make  our  land  and  sea  forc< 
as  efficient  as  possible  for  our  defence  an 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  both  in  thi 
country  and  in  our  vast  possessions  abroad 

(i87i 


And  his  stirring  words  in  1877  are  as  true  now  as  wh« 
they  were  first  spoken : 

a6 
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^  At  the  present  moment,  when  the  politica] 
horizon  far  away  is  so  obscure,  I  feel  sure 
that  whatever  may  happen,  it  is  the  wish 
of  aU  Englishmen  that  our  Army,  however 
smalJ,  should  be  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  and  that  our  Navy  should  be  as 
It  ought  to  be-the  best  in  the  world. 

Yet  his  desire  for  this  efficiency  was  based  nnon  . 
deeper  Io„gi„g.>the  go.,  of  a,,  his  ll^^a  ^ng 

King  Edward  worked  continually,  untiringly,  indomiubly 

owardspe^*.    In  social  affiuH  in  private  IttenXl! 

tervention  was  being  constantly  sought,  to  prevem  fol,^ 

-mlong  .hipwreck  of  their  lives;  and  of  his  effomin  th^ 

vJ'^  ****"  '^"•^  •  "^'^  ^^"^  ™t  openly  in  the 
hghtof  day.  facing  Rings  and  men  and  talkingSTe  a  KiSg 
and  man.  and  the  world  also  knows  what  he  did  for  ^c^ 
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Edward  the  Seventh  sleeps  with  his  mighty  ancestor 
crowned  with  the  rarest  of  all  benedictions,  that  blessii 
that  is  upon  the  peacemakers :  for  "Peace  hath  her  victorii 
no  less  renowned  than  war,**  and  these  greater  triumpl 
were  his  in  superb  abundance.  Charity  and  kindness  b 
tween  nations,— peace  upon  earth,  goodwill  to  man,-f< 
these  he  strove  from  the  very  outset.  "The  Uncle  < 
Europe,"— "the  commercial  traveller  of  peace,"  as  he  wi 
termed  with  aflPectionate  humour,~never  lost  an  opportunil 
of  impressing  his  hopes  upon  his  hearers.  To  the  King  < 
Italy  he  said  .• 


^s 


We  both  love  liberty  and  free  institutions 
and,  having  three  great  objects  before  us 
we  have  marched  together  in  the  paths  o 
civilisation  and  progress,  employing  our 
selves  at  the  same  time  in  the  maintenana 
of  universal  peace.  It  is  not  long  since>( 
fought  side  by  side,  and,  although  I  am 
confident  that  another  occasion  will   nol 

a8 
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IJIl    present  itself,  I  am  certain  that  we  shall 

^    always  be  united  for  the  cause  of  liberty 

and  civilisation  as  well  as  for  the  universal 

well-being  and  the  prosperity  of  all  nations. 

(1903) 
To  the  King  of  Portugal  he  expressed  the  same  desire, 

nil  That  our  countries  may  side  by  side  tread 
^  the  peaceful  path  of  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  that  by  unity  of  purpose  in  our 
commercial  policy  we  may  jointly  contri- 
bute to  the  further  expansion  of  trade  and 
industry  in  our  respective  countries  and 
colonies,  the  integrity  and  preservation  of 
which  is  one  of  my  dearest  aims  and  ob- 
jects. (,5^3) 
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Andalam: 


My  country  as  well  as  your  own,  I  fe 
sure,  has  but  one  wish,  and  that  is  to  U] 
hold  the  honour  of  our  flag  and  to  maintaj 
the  colonies  we  possess  without  encroachii 
on  ihe  possessions  of  others. 


He  wu  determined  to  drag  out  his  Idnidom  from  hi 
position  of  ''splendid  isolation,"  diat  she  might  bear  h< 
part  in  maintaining  the  European  balance  of  power,  whic 
is  the  European  peace :  and  with  splendid  tact  and  patienc 
he  achieved  his  end.  King  Edward  was  never  parochial  i 
his  patriotism:  he  sought  the  ultunate  good  of  aU,  as  c 
fellow-members  of  one  great  fiunily,— and  so  he  pointed  ov 
in  his  fine  phrase  to  the  English  Freemasons : 


I  do  not  wish  to  allude  to  foreign  Lodges 
with  whom  we  are  not  in  accord,  but  ] 
would  ask  that  at  any  rate  we  should  strivt 

10 


KING  EDWARD  VII. 


A 


to  pick  out  what  is  good  in  them,  and  re- 
member that  we  are  not  only  English 
Freemasons,  but  Freemasons  of  the  entire 
universe.  (,888) 

And  his  extreme  and  tedulous  interest  in  promoting 
Imtemational  exhibiUons,  was  built  upon  the  same  basis :  he 
lloved  to  dwell  upon 


Thej  value  of  these  international  exhibition 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  those  Christian 
and  kind  feelings  towards  each  other,  which 
we  ought  to  pray  should  animate  the  whole 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  (1865) 

Although   taking  a  pardonable  pride  in  British  pre- 
I  eminence,— 

^    '°  admiring  and  I  trust  appreciating  the 
^^    successful  result  that  has  distinguished  for- 
eign  exertions,  I  have  also  learnt  to  look 
31 
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with  increased  adminition  on  those  wo 
derful  works  of  human  ingenuity,  pen 
verance,  and  industry,  the  products  of  t] 
heads  and  hands  of  my  own  countrymen. 

(i86 

Peace,  well-being,  happines^-thew  were  the  fist  of  i 
his  diplomatic  speeches : 

^    May  our  two  flags  float  beside  one  anothe 

^^    to  the  most  distant  time,  as  they  float  tc 

day,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  fo 

the  well-being  not  only  of  our  own  coun 

tries  but  of  all  nations,  (1^04 

were  his  words  to  the  Kaiser.    Of  America  he  said : 

1^    My  earnest  wish  and  hope  is  that  England 
^»    and  America  should  go  hand  in  hand  in 
peace  and  prosperity. 
33 
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But  iMriMp.  hi.  gw.tert  triumph  wm  the  bfMldiitf 
down  of  the  age-Iong  barrier  between  France  and  Enghnd 
-the  Mtablishment  ot  the  m/#i,/«  conNaU,  and  the  reoogni- 
toon  of  the  mutual  interests  which  should  um'te  the  neigh- 
bour  countries,— 


A    '°**''^^  ^^^^  I  am  glad  to  think,  increase 
every  year,  and  which  tend  to  draw  closer 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect 
which   have   characterised   the    relations 
which  have  so  happily  existed  between  this 
country  and  my  own  for  nearly  a  century. 
The   days   of   conflict  between  the  two 
countries,  are,  I  think,  happily  over,  and  I 
hope  that  future  historians,  in  alluding  to 
Anglo-French   relations   in    the    present 
century,   may  be  able  to  record  only  a 
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friendly  rivalry  in  the  fields  of  commen 
and  industrial  development;  and  that  in  i 
future,  as  in  the  past,  England  and  Frai 
may  be  regarded  as  the  champions  s 
pioneers  of  peaceful  progress  and  civili 
tion,  and  as  the  homes  of  aU  that  is  h 
and  noblest  in  literature,  art  and  science. 

A  Divine  Providence  has  designed  th 
France  should  be  our  near  neighboizi,  an 
I  hope,  always  our  dear  friend.  There  ai 
no  two  countries  in  the  world  whoi 
mutual  prosperity  is  more  dependent  c 
each  other.  There  may  have  been  mi. 
understandings  and  causes  of  dissension  i 
the  past,  but  aU  such  differences  are. 
believe,  happily  removed  and  forgottei 
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Dmeroial 
at  in  the 
I  France 
ons  and 
civilisa- 
b  if  best 
ience. 


^    and  I  trust  that  the  frienddiip  and  admira- 

^  tion  which  we  all  feel  for  the  French  nation 
and  their  glorious  traditions  may  in  the 
near  future  develop  into  a  sentiment  of  the 
warmest  affection  and  attachment  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  countries.  The 
achievement  of  this  aim  is  my  constant 
^•■^  (1903) 


One  great  leeret  of  King  Edward's  immenw  iniuenoe 
WW  that,  :m  Tk0  Timu  has  nid,  "He  was  indeed  a  man 
among  men  ;  and  the  British  people,  and  yet  mora  perhair 
the  Irish  peoplb,  instinctively  love  a  man.  Nothing  struck 
them  more  and  nothing  pleased  them  better  than  his  open 
and  manifest  joy  in  life."  And  the  British  love  of  sport  and 
open-air  amusements  was  in  him  exemplified  to  the  uttermosL 
Whether  his  racing  yacht  Britannia  was  carrying  off  cup  after 
cup-whether  he  were  shooting  tigers  in  India,  pheasants  at 
Sandringham,  or  deer  in  the  Highlands-or  whether,  pressed 
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^W«  °'l^  by  enthusiastic  multitudes,  he  led  in  his  De 

sTiri?^  ^""^  ™  emphaucally  possessed  of  the  fo 

spint  of  sportsmanship.    But  he  wrote.  °''>«^ 


^^s 


IB 


I  am  the  happiest  man  when  I  can.  lil 
Plam  Mr.  Jones,  go  to  a  race  meU, 
without  .t  being  chronicled  in  the  pape 
Ae  next  day  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  1. 
taken  to  gambling  very  seriously,  at 
yesterday  lost  mo,«  money  than  he  cou] 
afford  to  pay  I 


iwav!/      "■"'  °'  «""""'*  and  shoul. 
always  do  my  utmost  to  discourage  other 

who  have  an  inch-nation  fori,  a.  Iconside, 
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^  that  gambling,  like  intemperance,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  which  the  country 
could  be  afflicted  with. 

^  Horse  racing  may  produce  gambling  or  it 
may  not,  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  it 
M  a  manly  sport  which  is  popular  with 
Englishmen  of  all  classes,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
gambhng  transaction.  Alas  I  those  who 
gamble  will  gamble  at  anything. 


welcome  guest  ,n  many  a  farmhouse  after  the  hanl  day's  nm 
being  regaled  on  bread^nd^^heese  and  home-brewed.     In  a 
word,  he  fulfiUed  his  own  definiUon  of  himself  to  the  Savage 
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I  understand  your  qualification  for  mc 
bership  consists  in  your  being  working  n 
in  literature  and  art.  and  good  fellows, 
these  qualifications  the  first  I  can  han 
aspire  to.  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
be  the  second. 


In  everything  "he struck  the  human  note, "and  nowh, 
more  so  than  at  Sandringham.  his  beautiful  Norfolk  esta 
where,  as  an  Old-English  country  genUenmn.  he  led  wl 

a  model  landlord,  a  successful  farmer,  a  sanitary  wfo™ 

Z  ^^?^.  temperance  «forme«.-    Of  all  his  p, 

M^ir^:  T"""  '**^^-»>«^-^  ^  bis  favourite :  and 
loved  his  sheep  and  oxen.-  it  has  been  said,  "  as  WilHa, 

Zi^^rT^^'f  the  tall  «d  deer.-«  if' be  h^  "^ 

feMo  W  Sandnngham  to  a  state  of  magnificent  feiSi" 
IUngEdward..m  fi«,,  was  one  of  Ae  first  togo  "back  to  ^ 

3» 
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j|k    I  sincerely  say  that  I  take  a  great  interest 

^^    in  all  that  is  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  very  backbone  of  the  Country,  the 

best  recruits  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  come 

from  the  agricultural  districts I  may 

say  that  what  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  towards  making  a  country  prosperous 
is  the  extension  of  its  agriculture.  ...  It  is 
impossible  for  any  British  gentleman  to  live 
at  his  country  place  without  taking  an 
interest  in  agriculture.  (1871-75) 


And  here  atfain,  "the  human  note"  is  audible : 


ll^    We  see  especially  how  much  the  comfort, 
^*    the  well-being,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
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farmers  and  agriculturist,  depend  upon 
fand  wife  who  cheer,  then,  by  the  firesi, 
'1  **  ?''  "^  *^''-  ""y*  '^oric   and 


-humwity  in  ite  wide,,  „  wdl  ^^  "* ""™™' 

.heSt.te-<for,heloveof  Eniland"^  *^L  ■■  T"  " 

--comfort  to  the  side  ««h  T?  ^°  *'*''^  P^a««s 

•he  poor,  v^^::^  ^'z^^'r  •"  *•  --"^ «« 

Green  MLLtal^ttr^i!  "'"'"  "  *'  «**»«' 

his  Cognation    he^v7I^'  "  °"  *«  '^''^  «* 
London  poor  MO  eve^       •        ""'  '"  '"'"  half  ,  „.iUio„ 

-azin^^XZHo^lre^rr  "'''*'  *" 
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In  one  of  his  earlier  addresses,  when  Prince,  he  said,  that 
being  excluded  by  his  position  from  taking  active  part  in 
pohtical  life,  he  would  devote  his  time  to  duties  connected 
with  works  of  charity  and  public  utility."  And  this  intention 
was  amply  carried  out  He  became  in  the  widest  .,  se  the 
[Father  of  his  people,  who  "always,'*  as  Will  Crooks  avowed 
makes  the  poor  man  feel  as  comfortable  as  possible  "- 
mentally  as  well  as  physically.  He  laid  special  stress  on  this 
himself. 


1^  You  are  well  aware  of  the  deep  interest  and 
^  solicitude  we  take  with  regard  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  in  this  great  metropolis, 
but  we  claim  that  we  take  a  special  interest 
in  what  concerns  the  well-being  and  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  and  of  the 
poor  of  London.  (1887) 
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But  this  deep  and  vital  interest  in  the  working  claa 
necessitated  constant  effort  on  their  behalf.    Sometimes 
was  pleading  for  little  outcast  children. 


What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  see  fro 
day  to  day  these  wretched,  miserable  litt 
children,  who  swarm  in  our  streets,  wl 
know  as  little  as  we  do  how  or  where  the 
can  live,  or  who  are  their  parents  ai 
natural  protectors  ? 


It  must  be  felt  to  be  the  duty  of  every  goo 
Christian  to  endeavour  to  ameliorate  th 
condition  of  that  class  of  our  felloi 
creatures.  ^^g 
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Sometimes  he  was  espousing  the  cause  of  simple  heroism 
I  in  humble  life,  for  which  he  always  had  a  particular  delight 

^k    Our  hearts  ought  always  to  go  with  those 

^^    brave  and  gallant  men  who  seek  to  rescue 

the  lives  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  all 

weathers  and  in  all  times,  by  day  or  night 

(Royal  National  lifeboat  InstitutioHy  1884) 

Another  day  he  would  be  speaking,  with  a  curious  thrill 
of  fdUow-feeling,  of  the  London  cabby : 


One  cannot  think  without  pity  of  these  poor 
men  sitting  on  their  cabs  in  the  cold  east 
wind  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 

(1879) 


And,  again,  he  would  pay  a  hearty  tribut'?  to  the  men  of 
the  green  railway  flag. 
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No  public  servants,  I  think,  more  dese 

our  sincere  sympathy th^n 

guards  of  our  railway  trains ;  it  is  obvi 

to  all  of  us  who  have  to  travel  constat 

on  railways  how  much  our  safety  depei 

on   their  industry,    their  vigilance,   th 

sobriety,  and  their  discipline,  and  it  is  v( 

gratifying  to  know  that  we  may  confiden 

rely  on  finding   these  qualities  in  the 

knowing  what  they  have  to  go  throuj 

their  exposure  to  all  weathers  and  to  ris 

of  all  kinds;  remembering  how  much  th. 

have  to  be  away  from  their  homes  ai 

their  families,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ha. 

hardly  the  right  to  expect  to  obtain  fro 

them  their  valuable  services  unless  we  i 

some  measure  mitigate  their  sufferings  i 

sickness  and  from  accident.  (, gg. 
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Even  those  in  what  we  usually  hold  the  lowest  stratum 
af  employment— the  last  resource  of  the  destitute— the 
"sandwichmen^of  the  metropolis,— had  a  place  in  his  kindly 
beart :  and,  not  content  with  regularly  sending  a  handsome 
donation  to  their  yearly  dinner,  he  always  took  care  to  be 
ersonally  represented  there,  and  to  read,  with  genuine 
linterest,  a  subsequent  account  of  the  proceedings. 


Nor  did  he  stint  his  praise  of  those— whether  cor- 
Iporate  or  individual— who  worked  for  the  people's  good. 
Even  the   much  abused  L.C.C.   came  in  for  his  warm 
I  encomium. 


^9 


I  feel  .convinced  that  there  is  no  institution 
which  works  harder  or  is  more  desirous  of 
doing  good  for  the  amelioration  of  all  classes 
in  this  vast  and  increasing  metropolis. 

(1900) 
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Pint  uid  foramott  in  King  Edward*!  detire  for  the 
betterment  of  his  poorer  i ubjectt,  stood  the  eneient  qiicsti(» 
of  Hospitals— always  over-full,  always  under  finw«*^al  diffi- 
culties. The  establishment  of  the  "Prinoe  of  Wales' 
Hospital  Fund  for  London"  was  the  noblest  and  surest 
memorial  of  his  mother's  Diamond  Jubilee.  Inaugurated 
in  1897  this  fund  in  three  years  had  reached  a  total  of  about 
£367,000.  "Ita  fundamental  idea  was  to  raise  the  standard 
of  Hospital  work,"  and  to  improve  the  general  efficiency  of 
certain  institutions  through  systematic  inspection  by^visiting 
committees  of  recognised  business  ability.  And  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  been  wrought  by  these  means  is 
entirely  due  to  the  originator  of  the  Fund.  For,  perhaps,  of 
all  King  Edward's  wise  and  witty  sayings,  none  is  more 
forcible  than  that  regarding  "preventible  diseases."  **IS 
prtventibh,  wkf  not  prwnttdT"  There  is  the  King's  phil- 
osophy in  a  nutshelL 


m 


m 
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He  applied  the  same  formula— in  action— to  the  appar- 
ently insoluble  problem— the  world-old  problem— of  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor.    He  was  one  of  the  hardest-working 
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membert  of  the  Roytl  CommiMion  on  the  tubject.  vUitintf 

Lord  Nebons  captains.-  said  he  of  one  district,  "had  a 
iony  fiite  when  their  names  were  borrowed  to  distinguish 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  this  foul  area.-  And  he  expre«ied 
himself  with  unusual  vigour  upon  one  of  the  very  few 
occasions  when  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lonls. 


1^  I  take  the  keenest  and  liveUest  interest  in 
^*  this  great  question.  The  subject  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor  is  not  entirely  un- 
known to  me.  as,  having  acquired  a  pro- 
perty  in  Norfolk  now  for  thirty  years,  I 
have  had  something  to  do  in  building 
efficient  dwellings  for  the  poor  and  the 
working  classes.  On  arriving  there  I 
found  the  dwellings  in  the  most  deplorable 
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condidon,  but  I  hope  now  that  there  is 
hardly  one  on  the  estate  who  can  com- 
plain of  not  being  adequately  housed.  .  .  . 
A  few  days  ago  I  visited  two  of  the  poorest 
Courts  in  the  district  of  St.  Pancras  and 
Holbom,  where  I  can  assure  you,  my  Lords, 
that  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  rather 
of  their  dwellings,  was  perfectly  disgrace- 
ful. .  .  I  cherish  an  earnest  hope  ...  of 
measures  of  a  drastic  and  thorough  kind 
which  may  be  the  means  of  not  only  im- 
proving the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  but  of 
ameliorating  their  condition  generally. 

(1884) 


Nor  were  his  efforts  confined  to  London  only :  he  had 
acquainted  himself  with  the  hideous  unsanitariness  of  too 
many  cottages  in  the  loveliest  villages  of  England,  and  had 
personally  done  his  b^t  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of 
things. 
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^    I  may  also  refer  to  the  great  improvement 
«■    made  in  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  and 
the  cottages.  Beyond  doubt  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
there,  but  still.  I  believe  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done.    Everything  depends  upon  the 
well-being  of    the   people,   and   if    they 
are  properly  lodged,  it  tends  to  cleanliness 
and   very  possibly   to   moral   advantage. 
Perhaps  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  speak  of 
a    slight    personal    experience     in    that 
matter.     I  have  a  small  estate  in  Norfolk, 
and  observed  myself  the  greatest  import^ 
ance   of    providing   suitable  cottages  for 
those  resident  there,  and  having  done  so 
now  reap  immense  advantage. 

(1871) 

"Everything  depends   upon    the   well-being   of    the 
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^^^    IV\!°  ^  ''^°*'""^  '^  "^y  o^^*'  K«<  in  the 
whole  world's  history  has  taken  that  point  of  view  I  ^ 

th.  "  "*  i?r  ""^'^^  '"'^^'  °^  ""*''»  **»  *«  King's  desire  for 
the  weU-being  of  thepeople."  It  extended  in  all  manner  of 
directions:  whether  in  sound  common-sense  advice  reganl- 
mg    all  work  and  no  play,"— 


1^  I  am  glad  that  you  combine  with  Christian 
«»  education,  healthy  recreation,  which  must 
tend  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  especially  to  young 
men  who  are  exposed  to  so  many  tempta- 
tions  in  a  great  city  like  this.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  all  young  men  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  healthy  and  useful 
recreation. 

(Y.M.C.A.  1888) 
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to^r^the  oM  «d  ,upe™,n«.ttd :  «eki„g  out  Aose  who 
l»d  been  n^ected.  or  p.«ed  over.  «d  putting  u„„  i„ 
•uch  positions  of  srfety  and  eomfort.  "^  "««»  m 


1^ That  they  may  again  live  in  the  past. 

■"    and  make  their  final  exit  in  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness    to   God   and    their   fellow 

creatures.  ,  .,  . 

(i86j) 


"h.      !1  ^       "^  "^  •'«'"*'"  «"•'«'  e«»   to  those 
^b^»nd  these  voice..- .nd  in  1883  he  „„ved  .  r^^ 

th.t  the  p^ent  eondition  of  the  Britid,  eemeterie.  in  the 

Qime.  »  not  creditable  to  us.  „d  no.  e««t.ble  to  .  gre.. 

wuntor  hke  ouns  for  I  .n.  su«  we  .«  the  very  ««  .H, 

ho»„  to   the  de«,  who   f„„,ht  in  the  Z.  of  11° 
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H«fi»«ou.  farewell  words  to  the  Duke  and  DucheM< 
York,  as  they  sailed  on  the  "Ophir"  to  vi«t  the  v^o 
Colon.es.  may.  indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  addressed^  A 

^rr  IT  :t'  ^^-^  »^^'  easy^tr:^!!  ts 

^Z  «1       .     "•      ^""^  ^**'**"  '*~«°'-«'  Ae  fact :    it 
mmd  was  made  easy :  knowing  that  everything  which  cou^^ 

^done  for  .^children^epoor.  the  sick,  thehelple^-^ 


I  am  fully  determined  to  be  a  Constitutional 
Sovereign  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
and,  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my  body' 
to  work  for  the  good  and  amelioration  of  my 
people.  ,       ; 

(1901) 


In  the  salient  matter  of  education  he  took,  as  mi^ih.  fc. 

ttcpected.  a  very  deep  interest  •  .„H  uTa^  ^   ^ 

«cp  mierest .  and  he  did  not  treat  it  on 
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convcntioiial  lines.  That  a  man  should  be  educated  to  and 
for  his  vocation,  was  the  theory  of  the  man  who  had  been 
most  carefully  trained  to  Kingship  :  moreover,  he  regarded 
knowledge  as  the  root  and  promise  of  peace. 

1^    In  the  better  education  of  the  people  lies  one 

^^    great  hope  of  the  future,   ....  for  the 

wide  diffusion  of  cultivated  intelligence  is 

the  surest  guarantee  of  social  peace,  and  the 

most  fruitful  source  of  self-reliance.    (1904) 


He  was  especially  insistent  on  the  value  of  technical 
training,  remarking:— 

ill    Hitherto  EngHsh  teaching  has  chiefly  relied 

^    on  training  the  intellectual  faculties  so  as  to 

adapt  men  to  apply  their  intelligence  in  any 

occupation  of  life  to  which  they  may  be 
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A  ''*."^^'  *°*^  tJ^"  general  discipline  of  the 
mmd  has.  on  the  whole,  been  found  suffi- 
cient until  recent  times ;  but  during  the 
last  thirty  years  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  even  in  manufactures  which  once 
were  exclusively  carried  on  in  this  king- 
dom, has  been  very  severe Train 

the  intelhgence  of  industrial  communities, 
so  that,  with  the  increasing  competition  of 
the  world,  England  may  retain  her  proud 
pre-eminence  as  a  manufacturing  nation. 

(1881) 
And  on  another  occasion. 

^    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  do  every. 

«  thing  within  our  power  to  advance  the 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  practical  skill  of 
the  productive  classes  of  the  Empire. 

(1887) 
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But,  above  all,  he  inculcated  the  paramount  importance 
of  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures:  for 
he  was  "a  regular  church-goer,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  a  sound  moral  training."  The  Church  Army  and 
the  Salvation  Army  met  with  equal  encouragement  from 
him,  and  addressing  the  representatives  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  on  March  1st  last,  he  said : 


The  strength  of  the  Church  is  a  bulwark  to 
all  tha'  'e  hold  dear  in  family  life.  The 
standarc  f  morals  which  it  enjoins  exerts 
an  elevating  and  vivifying  influt.  :e  on  all 
classes,  and  the  teaching  it  imparts  to  the 
young  is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character. 


Many  years  before  he  had  assured  the  Bible  Society : 
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It  is  my  hope  and  trust  that,  under  the 

Divme  guidance,   the  wider  diffusion  and 

deeper  study  of  the  Scriptures  will  in  this 

«  m  every  age,    be  at  once  the  surest 

8-arantee  of  the  progress  and  liberty  of 

n..nd.  and  the  means  of  multiplying  in  the 

present  form  the  consolations  of  o^  h^; 

religion.  ^ 


mesniog  of  hi.  own^i  mT  """  "  **  "o""  ««• 

A  His  dearest  aim  was  to  inspire  his  people 
-**V°'eofallthatisgood.ndS^ 
and  by  ek»er  knowledge  and  juster  appre^ 

^:»  T '"'''' '"  """■■-''  « 'r^^  of 

goodw.ll  and  concord  among  the  inhabit«,ts 
Of  all  regions. 
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And  this  aim  was  the  secret  of  his  extraonlinary  tact 
snd  sympathy.  "There  was  an  instant  appeal,"  again  to 
quote  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  "about  the  personality  of  the  King. 
This  it  was  and  not  his  power  that  drew  me  to  him— drew 
everyone  to  him.  Supposing  a  poor  man  had  to  see  him,  and 
felt  ill  at  ease.  It  was  quite  natural  The  poor  fellow  would 
<o  into  the  audience  trembling.  Perhaps  he  might  be  a  man 
whose  business  was  birds.  King  Edward  would  have  been 
told  about  it,  and  before  our  friend  knew  where  he  was,  he 
would  find  himself  quite  at  home  explaming  the  reason  why 
some  bird  was  that  kind  of  bird,  just  like  one  chap  to 
snother." 


His  marveUous  memory,  "a  treasure  to  a  Prince,"  as 
he  remarked,  never  allowed  him  to  foiget  a  face.  Innumer- 
sble  anecdotes  bear  witness  to  his  bonhomie  and  generosity: 
and  it  was  small  wonder  that,  as  he  assured  a  nervous 
foreign  Prince,  who  enquired  as  to  precautions  for  his  safety 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Coronation— 


^S 


Precautions  I    We   need    no   precautions. 
The    English   people    have    nothing    but 
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friendship  for  me,  and  I  do  not  beHei 
that  any  mahgnant  purpose  is  entertaim 
by  the  enemies  of  Royalty  who  may  i 
sojourmng  among  us.  No,  sir;  the  Britis 
people  and  myself  have  confidence  in  on 
another. 


vc  would  have  m.To^Z.t^  ""fl*^'  *' 

^  Remember,  above  all.  that  saymg  which  on. 
of  our  greatest  admirah  handed  down  to 
posterity.  "England  expect,  every  man  to 
dohisduty."  ^    (,g^;; 

•l»ve  .11.  h.,  remembered  th..  u^int  «.d  h,.  dooe  hi^ 
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duty~"a8  long  as  there  was  breath  in  his  body."  It  is  said  that 
when  King  Edward  ascended  the  throne,  he  assured  one  of 
I  his  intimate  friends  that  "he  would  pky  the  game."    It  is 
the  same  idea  in  more  homely  phrase— the  doing  of  one's 
duty.    Working  twelve  hours  a  day  for  the  public  good — 
punctual,    orderly,    early-rising,    abstemious,— disregarding 
physical  discomfort  and  increasing  infirmities,— the  King 
•hnost  in  the  very  act  of  death  persevered  in  the  duties  of 
Kingship.    That  which  he  had  spoken  of,  in  another  man, 
ss  "admirable  skill,  indomitable  patience  and  unceasing  and 
unwearied  energy,"  (1886)  were  his  to  the  very  end.    Give 
in?    Stop  work?    Not  he!    "No,"  said  he,  smiling,  "my 
back  is  to  the  wall :  I  shall  fight  it  out"  He  fully  recognised 
that  this  was  in  all  human  probability  the  end :  but  with  the 
same  unflinching  courage  he  repeated  his  "declaration  of 
independence,"— his  defiance  of  death,  while  yet  life  left  him 
power  to  labour  ^- 


No  :  I  shall  not  give  in :  I  shall  go  on :  I 
shall  work  to  the  end. 


They  were  the  last  words  that  he  was  able  to  utter. 
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.H«*«>."li«beeni.idby.m«li«djounid,.n»r( 
to  to  .««  rf  du.y :  laict  Hte«ny  on  hi.  feet ,  r^„^ 
««wdhm.«If«i,«invJid.  "I  WM  much  touch J-« 
4el«t  amn  ™«ived  by  him  in  .udience,  "»„ch  u,«h 
bjr  the  devotion  to  public  duty  which  the  Kin<  diowed 

•«««  me  .t  dl  under  the  circunut«H».  «rf  «  Ac  Idnd 
■nteteet  he  took  in  our  aflun.*  ^^ 

Ye*  "«.  long  u  there  ma  bieaih  in  hta  body»-tl 

for  the  *ood  «>d  «neUor.tion  of  to  people.    Thet  wtol 

EnjUurf  «^ted  from  him,  he  h«I  of  .  truth  ««,mpliAed 
mhunweefuimied  «  «-«ple  of  devotion  to  duty  pJUto 

cl^l^r^K'^'*"-  A-**^ '""'«»*  of  Sir  Rich«, 
Grenvrfe,  the  fightm*  «.M»p,dn.  mi<ht  have  been  tho«  « 
Edward.  Kin<  end  PcMcmalcerr- 

for  »M  I  hmt  ended  1^  life  natrMiumtrm^t 
«>ysoul  wtUingfy  departing  fnm  tUsbody.  UavingMind 
the  loittngfame  ,>f  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  «Mier 
**  in  Us  da^  bound  to  do. 
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Peace  be  with  the  Peaoemaker :  all  love  and  gentle 
memories  go  with  him.  Though  m  some  other  part  of  God's 
great  unseen  um'verse  he  has  joined  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  "the  majority,"  we  can  still  retain  the  impulses  and 
influences  which  that  kindly  presence  has  bequeathed  to  us; 
westUlcancry  to  Him  who  is  not  the  Loid  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living, 


<Boh  ftabe  tlje  Sing 
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Priatodat 
Tha  Bdiabargh  Prait, 
Old  Batlay,  Loadoa,  B.C. 


